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BRADLEY: HIS BOOK 

A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Art, Literature 
and Printing, JANUARY, 1897. Vol. II. No. 3 

A CASE OF ABSENT-MINDEDNESS R. E. ROBINSON 
*N ideal October day, with the privilege of spending 
it as I pleased, brought back to me as much of the 
delightful feeling a boy enjoys under like circum- 
stances, as is likely to come to one whose boyhood 
lies forty years behind him. 

At least such revived memories of the sense of 
perfect freedom and joy of mere existence that belong to youth 
alone, seemed almost present possessions. 

The same dome of pearl-gray was above, me, as wide and as 
lofty as then, for the sky and the sea preserve the same immensity 
they wore to youthful eyes, as mountains, lakes and trees do not. 

The same sun shot its warm, shafts from the crenellated battle- 
ments of the hills, far across the cool shadows of the valley, and 
set the ramparts of the west ablaze with the old glory. 

The familiar, faintly pungent fragrance of ripe leaves, that 
would be so satisfying, if one could ever get enough of it, came to 
my nostrils in the same old, elusive wafts. Through the ethereal 
sense of smell the memory is most quickly awakened and most 
teased, and thereat some semblance of the fire of youth sprang 
up within me like a transient flame, flickering out of dull embers. 

I felt something, almost like a boy's confident hopefulness, and, 
quickened by a touch of his alertness, my step grew more elastic 
and the gun became a helpful burden. 

Yet while I was trying to believe myself a boy again, I became 
aware of points of difference in my grown-up feelings from those 
of my juvenile father. There were rheumatic twinges in my 
joints that were never present in his, and a heaviness in my feet 
that his were never weighed with when the gun or the fishpole 
were on his shoulder, though it may be they were not winged 
when they bore him to school or to work. 
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A Case of Absent-mindedness. 

These present ills did not impress me so much as the absence 
of the bloodthirst that consumed the heart of the boy. 

I heard the sharp insistence of a meadow lark's metallic note not 
far out of my course without desire to turn aside and kill him. I 
would rather rest and listen for the sweetly modulated drawl, so 
long ago interpreted for me by my mother, into plain words of 
defiance, " Can't see me." Then when his brother burst from the 
grass just in front of me with a gamey whirr that brought my gun 
instinctively to a ready, I merely covered him with a sure aim and 
told him how mercifully he was being spared and was quite 
content with the noiseless and bloodless shot that maintained the 
quickness of my eye and the cunning of my hand and which left 
the peacefulness of the fair morning unbroken and the beautiful 
world unrobbed of an atom of its happy life. 

I was filled with pity and disgust for the boy who used to kill 
so wantonly all manner of harmless things, and was not a little 
saddened by remorse for his savage deeds, while my cheeks tingled 
with shame at the recollection of his many inexcusable misses. 

Nevertheless I made a resolve not quite consistent with the first 
emotion, yet perhaps prompted by the last, that if I was given the 
chance of a shot at real game, I would take advantage of it just 
to prove what I could do if I would, and prevent unpleasant 
remarks at home. 

Now I was at the woodsidethatwasas gay with golden-rod and 
asters as any housewife's front yard with the gold and purple and 
blue of late blooming garden posies, and in their wild confusion 
much more beautiful than the prim and carefully tended marigolds, 
nasturtiums and china asters. Shining their brightest in the morn- 
ing sun and banked against the black shade of the woods' inner 
recesses, they were yet outshone by the gorgeous leaves above them, 
of yellow poplars, scarlet maples and a tall pepperidge whose flat 
branches were as intense in color as a cardinal flower. 

As I stood in a sort of trance of admiration, I was aroused from 
it by the warning chuck of a partridge not twenty yards before me, 
as I guessed by the sound. By the time the gun was cocked, he 
burst out of a tangle of withered ferns beside a mouldering log, 
where no doubt he had been enjoying a morning bath of sunshine 
and wood dust. 

Rising in a great curve to clear the thicket of weeds and briers 
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that hedged the woodside, he offered as pretty a shot as could be 
wished, though it must be a quick one to catch him before he got 
among the tree trunks. I felt quite sure of him as the trigger was 
pulled, and looked under the smoke cloud, very confident of seeing 
him tumbling into view from behind it. But I saw nothing of 
the kind nor even a feather wavering down when the smoke drifted 
upward. Listening for a crash of twigs and a soft thud of a feather 
clad body on the mossy floor, I heard only an intermittent clitter 
of intercepting leaves receding into the heart of the woods. 

Almost beyond a doubt it was a clear miss, and as I gaped in 
chopfallen amazement into the woods, I tried to think myself 
glad that it was so, and but for a momentary impulse would not have 
had it otherwise. Yet for all that I searched long and diligently 
in the line of the bird's flight, and could not blind myself to the 
fact that the finding of a cut feather would have comforted me. 
After slipping a fresh cartridge into the empty barrel, I went on 
and on, far beyond the range of any gun or the flight of a wound- 
ed bird, carefully looking over every foot of the ground. Well, 
at any rate I had made a little noise in the world, and let it know 
that I was abroad in it ; but I was glad that only the partridge and I 
knew what the noise was about. 

Still following the supposed course of the partridge's flight, 
brought me to the heart of the woods in which was preserved a 
good deal of the character of the original forest that in my boyhood 
covered nearly a thousand acres with almost unbroken shade, and to 
my youthful imagination was a vast and mysterious wilderness, 
always entered with an expectation of discovery and adventure. 

On forty acres, the great hemlocks, maples and elms, appar- 
ently no older than they were forty years ago, still held the 
ground with the mossy and mouldering trunks of their fallen 
elder brethren, sprawls of hobble bush, red-beaded thickets of 
winterberry and patches of gray sphagnum. 

Enough was left to recall the youthful feeling, but not to revive 
it. I felt neither awe nor expectancy, only an undefined sadness, 
perhaps for departed youth, perhaps for the departing forest, 
gone and going to return no more. There were some hickories 
with twenty feet of sharded trunk upholding their lofty tops, which 
I searched for squirrels till my neck ached and concluded that 
squirrels were not worth looking for with eyes that had lost their 
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sharpness. Indeed there was not much left to me that the boy 
used to bring or find here. 

Going a little further, a broad gleam of sunlight, shining in 
broken patches beyond the gloom, led me through bordering 
water maples to the bank of a narrow stream. I approached it 
carefully, for it was a well-remembered haunt of wood ducks in 
the old days. 

I carefully scanned the long reach from the green swirls at 
my feet to the silver glitter of the rapids above, down to the 
bend where the smoother current scarcely broke the reflections 
of the painted maples. There was the old oak dropping its 
bountiful crop of acorns on shore and stream, the wild vines 
festooning the willow copses with blue-black clusters of frost 
grapes, — the spit of gray sand embaying the tiny cove that was 
roofed and latticed with drooping willow boughs, — all as of old, 
inviting the wood ducks to feast and rest. But not one plumed 
drake or bronze-backed duck was their guest, and the scene was 
lifeless save for a party of jays silently flitting in azure glints 
among the foliage, for once in their lives too busy with grapes 
and acorns to be noisy. 

I felt very little like a boy as I faced the contrast of the past 
with the present, and realized that the game was gone, and with 
it youth and the friends of youth, the light-hearted boys who 
prowled along this bank in the summers and falls of long- 
departed years. 

I leaned my gun against a tree, lighted my pipe and strolled 
along the bank, thinking of old times and old friends and re- 
newing acquaintance with old localities. 

There was the very log, slanting downstream from the bank 
into the water, off which I once tumbled four ducks at a shot, 
and there was the old bass hole, and there the stump of the tree 
that we got the coons out of, the marks of our unskilled axe- 
strokes kindly obliterated by the hand of time from it and from the 
trunk that was now sunken to a flat line of mouldering bark 

and wood. 

I wondered if I could find the place where I caught three 
mink in one lucky autumn. Yes, there it was, the great hollow 
tree with a narrow doorway to its interior, floored with black 
mould and crumbling rotten wood. It was as inviting a half- 
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way house for traveling mink as ever, but there was no indica- 
tion of its recent use by the dusky wanderers, and the only sign 
that they had ever frequented it was a forked bait-stick thrust 
slantwise in the mould at the back side, so old that I could al- 
most believe it to be my own. 

A tall oak of familiar aspect, overtopping a maze of button- 
bush, reminded me that I was not far from the old "duck 
hole," a slough or old channel of the stream so off the ordi- 
nary course of hunters aud anglers that it was known to but 
few when we were boys. Then its seclusion made it such a 
favorite of wood ducks and dusky ducks that a flock of one or 
the other was to be found in it almost any day till it was 
frozen over. 

From what I could now see of its environs, they appeared so 
little changed that it occured to me, my desired opportunity 
might be awaiting me there to-day. Surely it was worth trying 
for: and so I began at once to make cautious approach by the 
well-remembered route, with a very perceptible rekindling of the 
youthful fervor of expectation warming my heart. Twenty 
minutes later I was bending low under the white birches on the 
landward side; now I was on hands and knees among the rank 
brakes, creeping forward, step by step, carefully removing every 
dry twig from before me; and now prone on the earth hitching 
forward at snail's pace by elbows and toes, just as I used to forty 
years ago, only that from some unaccountable cause, my progress 
seemed far less impeded than then. Now I saw the farther 
edge of the pool above the fern tops, and through the screen of 
sprawling alder stems there was a glint of quick ripples pulsing 
intermittently against the low shore. 

Some living thing was stirring the waters of the windless pool, 
but it might be only a muskrat. Now I was close to the alders, 
and raising myself cautiously, could overlook a greater part of the 
slough. Right in front of me, reaching out into the midst of it 
not twenty rods away, was the mossy log that in the old times 
was the favorite resting place of wood ducks, and so in full frui- 
tion of my hopes it was, to-day, crowded with a rank of gayly 
clad drakes and ducks in soberer attire, some asleep and none 
alert, while two or three newcomers pushed and bickered for 
places at the outer end. They were too closely packed to be 
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counted, but there could not be less than a dozen, and by aim- 
ing low at the nearest I could not fail to get half of them. 

I felt a qualm of conscience at the thought of such outright 
murder of the happy crew, unconscious of danger lurking so 
near in this last retreat of their persecuted tribe, but the boy and 
the savage in me were in the ascendant for the nonce, with the 
pride of bearing home such trophies of the old man's prowess, 
and I hastened to act on these impulses before my heart softened. 

Quick, yet deliberately, now, the deadly aim — the fatal shot. 
My beating heart stood still, then sank down, down into the 
depth of humiliation as I groped on the ground beside me for 
my gun. It was resting harmlessly where I had left it, two 
hundred yards away. 

I do not know whether there was an involuntary exclamation 
of disgust or a sudden motion of surprise that set them off, but 
the mobile rank of waterfowl burst into the air as if a mine had 
been sprung beneath them, and vanished like wind-blown smoke. 

Beginning then, I have since rigidly practiced what before I 
had only preached, hunting without a gun. 

IN PRAISE OF THE NEEDLE 

MAKERS of thread and silk, fringes for the coifs 
of ladies, pillow-cases, and the hangings (bal- 
dacchinos) over altars: 

"Makers of Paris cloth of silk, velvet, and 
bruserie en lac: 

"The tapicers or makers of tapis Sarracinois 

(Saracen cloths), who say that their craft is for the service only 
of churches or great men like kings and counts : 

"Embroiderers and embroideresses, many being skillful in 
draughtmanship like Dame Margot and Dame Aales." 

So runs the list of Paris handicraft guilds, as it was set down 
by Etienne Boileau, Provost of the Merchants in the decade 
from 1258 to 1268. The Guild of Embroiderers was incor- 
porated under the title of St. Clare, and was divided into two 
sections whose names continued till the time of the Revolution, 
the master or "freed" workers, and the "frogs" — so called in 
jesting illusion to their temperate custom of drinking naught 
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